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CHAPTER X.—THE RECKONING. 


Tlow terrible is the cry of blood when heard for the 

first time by the human soul! Fitzmaurice had been 

aware of the existence of the old quarry from those 

early days which he spent among his grandmother’s 

tenantry in Kilmaclone ; he had retained some notion 

of its depth and danger; but in the fury of his 
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| wrath all was forgotten till that dull heavy crash 
| brought it back to his remembrance, and with it camo 
| the dreadful foreboding that he had kiiled Bourke. 
| For an instant he stood stunned and rooted to the 
spot; the next, Teol’s grasp was on his arm and his 
words in his ears, and the naturally brave and reso- 
lute young man turned and fled out of the Moss and 
up the mountain, kept in sight, though with some 
difficulty, by his faithful escort, till he reached the 
cabin of Rory Lanagan. A word from Teol was 
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sufficient to secure him a safe shelter, while the 
latter returned to the scene of the disaster, promis- 
ing to come back ‘‘in no time wid sure ontilligence 
consarnin’ the crathur.”’ 

In the meantime, Jaimsay, his men, and the neigh- 
bours, broke through the hedge, rent away the firs 
and ferns, and called to Bourke. ‘The only answer 
a moan, and nothing could be seen till 
Maurice O’ Dillon, being the most active of the party, 
scrambled down, and found him lying at the bottom 
under a projecting ledge, covered with blood, but 
still breathing. 


they got was 


Others of the company scrambled 
down too, those above lent their hands, and with 
the help of farm ropes, a stout piece of sacking, and 
many strong arms, they brought Bourke up and laid 
him on his bed, while one of Andy Ross’s sons sprang 
on the bare back of a horse in Jaimsay’s meadow, 
and rode post to the parish dispensary, which was 
two miles off. He returned in a wonderfully short 
time with the country surgeon, who found that 
Bourke was not killed, but only what was popularly 
called kilt, for besides being sadly shaken by the fall, 
his right arm and two of his ribs were broken, and 
he had got a scar across the face by coming in con- 
tact with a sharp stone, which, though it wore away 
in time, gave an uncommonly sinister cast to his 
countenance for many a day. 

‘“‘ Let us be thankful,” said Andy Ross, when the 
bulletin was published in Jaimsay’s kitchen, now 
filled with the anxious neighbours; and Maurice 
O'Dillon echoed the sentiment. 

‘‘How dar you say so?” cried Nancy Regan, 
her vengeance against the Lees family waking up 
as her fright wore off, ‘‘ ye brother of a thraitor an’ 
a murdherer in your heart! Yes, neighbours,” she 
continued, in answer to their astonished looks, ‘I 
saw him helpin’ the other villain to throw Misther 
Bourke over the hedge.” 

“Tut, Miss Nancy, don’t take to telling stories at 
such a time as this,” said Andy Ross. 

‘Nancy, avourneen, you'll spoil your beauty wid 
pure thruth-tellin’,” cried Teo! Roe, who had just 


come in, and observations of a similar character were | 
| side. 


addressed to her from all sides; but Nancy persisted 
in her declaration, growing louder and more explicit 
every moment. Her father adopted it without ques- 
tion, his household assisted in returning the jibes and 
jeers of those who took Maurice’s part, fists and 
sticks began to be exhibited, and a regular fight 
would have been the esmsequence, but Maurice 
calinly stepped between the intending combatants. 

“Neighbours,” he said, ‘don’t fall out on my 
account, especially here, when the doctor has told us 
that the poor gentleman in the next room needs quiet 
above everything else. Miss Regan is forgetting 
herself, and cannot know what she says. I had no 
hand in this unfortunate business, but came to speak 
to Mr. Bourke ina friendly way, and had I been but 
one minute sooner on the ground, I should have tried 
to prevent it; but, for the present, I am going home, 
and I beseech you all to do the same, for no good will 
come of your staying here.” 

“That's right ; come away, boys,” said Andy Ross, 
as, taking Maurice by the arm to show his faith in the 
young man’s innocence, he walked out, followed by 
the entire gathering, and a volley of abuse from 
Nancy, her father, and all the employés of the Moss. 
A few stones were flung back by the more belligerent 
of the party, and threats were exchanged for the 
approaching fair of Carrick-on-Shannon, but the 
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peace policy was enforced-by Cormick O’Dillon, who 
met the returning procession at the end of Jaimsay’s 
farm. 

A report of the transaction had been brought to 
the Lees as usual by Paddy the Post ; and under the 
impression that Bourke was killed, the boy, in the 
terror and excitement of the moment, made a clean 
breast to the master of all he knew about its cause. 
Honor, not less frightened, had confessed her share 
of the business, and Cormick, finding that his rela- 
tion had done the deed, and his own family were to 
some extent concerned, flew to learn how the case 
really stood. Great was the good man’s relief when 
he heard that life had not been taken in the foolish 
quarrel of fiery and headstrong youth. It must be 
remembered that a man being thrown over a hedge 
into a quarry-hole, and getting an arm and a few ribs 
broken, was not such a serious fact to the natives of 
Roscommon as it would have been to a population 
less familiar with faction fights and their conse- 
quences. 

Cormick uncovered his head, and devoutly gave 
thanks on the spot, after the ancient custom of his 
people. Then he shook hands and conversed with 
wll the assembled neighbours on what they called 
Masther Redmond’s unfortunate mistake. The genc- 
ral opinion was that the ‘‘attorney’s son had pur- 

eked the gintleman, an’ made him forget the 
quarty-hole in his hurry,” which Cormick was in- 
clined to believe, though he did not so readily excuse 
it. But the master of the Lees laughed as they did 
over Nancy Regan’s absurd accusation of his son, 
which at that time seemed to them all a good joke. 
‘* Had it been Connel, one could not have been quite 
so sure,” said the honest man; and bidding one after 
another a kindly good evening, he turned homewards, 
taking Mawtice and Teol Roe with him, and strictly 
questioning them both by the way. 

Some hours later, when the waning moon shed a 
solemn splendour on the green slopes and grey 
summit of Slievebawn, two men sat side by side on a 
low and moss-grown rock among the tall heather, at 
the entrance of a deep dell or hollow in the mountain 
These men were Cormick O’Dillon and Red- 
mond Fitzmaurice. The former had come, in his 
own phrase, to hear the rights of the unlucky business 
from the principal actor in it, and the man on whose 
statement he could best depend; and the latter had 
told him truly and plainly the whole transaction from 
beginning te end. 

“T am sorry for Bourke,” said Cormick, “though 
he did act the villain as far as he could to me and 
mine. Still I am sorry that he should have met 
with such a terrible accident, and that your hand 
should have caused it. It was a rash act, my boy, to 
pitch a man over a hedge in that fashion, with the 
helper of all evil making you forget the quarry-hole 
behind it; but I am not sure that an O’Dillon wouldn’t 
have done the same.” 

“IT am sorry for it, and ashamed of it too,” said 
Fitzmaurice ; ‘‘I wish my hands had been tied be- 
hind my back at the time. And we were such friends 
once! But his atrocious words, after what he had tried 
to do, made me forget both sense and reason.” 

‘¢ Well, I am thankful the case is no worse, for 
the doctor says Bourke is sure to recover. Maybe it 
will be a lesson to him to behave better for the 
future, and a lesson to you too, my boy, against hot 
blood and rash hands. But, Master Redmond, there 
is one thing more”—and Cormick shaded his face 
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with his hand, as if from the moonlight—‘‘ you may 
have girls of your own yet, and then you will under- 
stand why I ask the question. It seems it was for 
Honor’s sake you did the foolish thing: how do 
matters stand between her and you, and in your own 
mind especially ?” 

“They stand this way, Mr. O’Dillon—a thousand 
thanks for giving me the opportunity to tell you what 
I would have found it hard to begin in my present 
circumstances,” said Fitzmaurice—‘“ they stand this 
way: I love your daughter with all my heart and 
soul; she is the first and only woman I ever did love 
or ever will—the first and only one to whom I ever 
made vow or profession. For never would I make 
the like except it were sincere! I know she is 
worthy of a far better man, and one of better fortune, 
for besides an honest heart I have nothing to offer 
her at present. My days since I left college have 
been spent in little better than idleness, partly on 
account of my poor grandmother, who would not hear 
of my going abroad; and you know a poor gentle- 
man has no chance in this country. But with the hope 
of winning such a girl for my wife, I would under- 
take any travel or any toil, though it should be for 
years, to get a fitting home for her. You may blame 
my presumption, but I have said as much to herself. 
Where is the Irishman that would not try to gain the 
lady’s favour in the first place? And now that there is 
every probability of my uncle’s claim descending to 
me, I will venture to ask your sanction to my honest 
suit.” 

“Stop, Redmond, my boy”’—and Cormick’s hand 
was laid on his shoulder as if to prevent another rash 
action—‘‘ stop and listen to me before we go further. 
Ihave no fortune for Honor or any of my daughters. 
I am sorry to say it, but it is true. 


Money never | 


would stay in my hands—never will, I suppose—and | 


there is like to be two families at the Lees soon 
enough. I will do all I can for my girls, for my 
eldest girl especially; but that all cannot be much, 
and it is right you should know it in time.” 

“Surely my own relation and oldest friend does 
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favour of the night. You will get quietly into the 
Lees, and stay there—perdu, as the French say—till 
the worst of the wind blows over and you can get off 
to America.” 

‘* Don’t ask me todo that,” said Fitzmaurice. ‘I 
am grateful for the offer; it is like yourself to make 
it, and there is no place on earth I would rather stay 
in than the Lees, but I can’t and I won’t compromise 
your family, Mr. O’Dillon. I know the Bourkes, 
father and son; they will move everything to get 
revenge on me. They are up to every wind and 
quirk of the law; and after what Nancy Regan has 
said, who knows but they might contrive to involve 
Maurice, especially if they found out that I was 
hidden in your house? Let me stay perdu in yonder 
cabin beside the still,” and he pointed down the 
deep hollow. ‘‘ There is no such place of security in 
Roscommon; and as for the discomforts, I deserve 
them all and more for getting myself into such a fix. 
But thank you, my best, my only friend, for your 
generous offer, for all the kindness you have shown 
me and to her that is gone. I am thankful that the 
poor old lady is not to be vexed by the consequences 


| of my folly this night—she must hear of them, 


but don’t let her trouble—and thank you above all 
for giving me the prospect of one day calling you 
father.” 

‘Then you should give me the opportunity of 
doing what I could for my son,” said Curmick. 

‘I would too readily, maybe, but luok at the 
probable consequences. As soon as Bourke is able to 
direct the Regans, they will send word to his father 
and have the police on my track. ‘The Lees is the 
very first place they would think of searching for me. 
The Regans hate your family already ; the Bourkes 
will hate them for my sake. If I were taken and 
brought to trial, they would involve your son if they 
could; and even if they could not, they would make 
private and family affairs matters of public talk and 
Maybe, with 


| the help of their money and the tools which attorneys 


not take a Fitzmaurice for a tradesman, or imagine | 


that he had so little taste and sense as not to know 
that a girl like the oneI seek, with her ancient blood, 
beauty, and goodness, is in herself a fortune sufficient 
for aprince! Mr. O’Dillon, give me your consent, it is 
all the dowry I ask or care for, provided I get her 
consent too; it will send me to America with a light 
heart, in spite of the sad mischance which my own 
folly wrought, and bring me back again, I hope, to 
claim the best and fairest bride that ever man was 
blessed with.” 

Cormick grasped the young man’s hand as he 
spoke. ‘‘ You have it, my boy; you have my con- 
sent and my blessing too. I could not ask or de- 
sire a better husband for my colleen, and though 
it is not for her father to say it, Honor deserves a 
good one; but you know that, it seems, and I think 
she is of the same mind regarding you, though girls 
will keep up their feathers. She was going to meet 
you at the Fairy Cove. Many an evening I stole there 
to meet her mother, who has been dead this many 
& year; but, Redmond, it made me anxious to 
know how things stood. I think if somebody had 
let me know in time, this bad business with Bourke 
might have been prevented; but young folks never 
take their old fathers into confidence till it is too late. 
Now that we understand each other, I think the wisest 

g you can do is to come home with me under 





never want, they may contrive to give them a less 
honourable appearance ; and I must own,” said Fitz- 
maurice, ‘‘I stand in some dread of the degrading 
penalties of the law, for in the Bourkes’ hands I have 
no doubt of a conviction. Let me stay with Rury 
Lanagan, my friend, and study the manufacture 
of mountain-dew: who knows how valuable I might 
find the art on the other side of the Atlantic? Let 
me stay for a few days till the search takes a different 
direction, and the ship in which I have taken my 
passage—by the way, she is appropriately named the 
‘ Wild Goose ’—is ready to sail from Westport. This 
is the tenth of the month, and she sails on the 
twentieth; so, the night before, I mean to cross the 
country under Teol Roe’s guidance—he knows the 
shortest as well as the safest ways—get on board as 
quickly and quietly as I can, and leave the rest to 
Providence and the outgoing tide.” 

‘‘ You are wiser than myself for all the years I re- 
member—that is, when there is not a rival to throw 
over the hedge, Master Redinond. Anyhow, you are 
right in stopping with Rory Lanagan ; there is no safer 
place in Europe, except it should happen they are to 
come at last and take you and the still together. But 
that’s only my nonsense,”’ said Cormick ; ‘* follow your 
own plan, my boy; you will be sure to hear from us how 
the search goes on. Maybe before you go it will be safe 
to come down for an hour and bid goud-by to Honor, 
and as early as I can to-morrow I’ll send you up some 
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useful things by Maurice. He is the steadiest hand to 
trust of all my people, except Teol Roe, who must go 
on business to the county Sligo, I understand. Good 
night, God bless and keep you from all evil!” 

‘Good night,” said Fitzmaurice ; ‘‘ may the same 
blessing rest on you and yours!”’ And with a kindly 
shake hands the two friends parted, Cormick to wend 
his way down the steep, and Redmond to make his 
through the thick heather and tangled thorns that 
overgrew the dell and formed the ramparts of Rory 
Lanagan’s citadel. 

It was fortunate for the young man that he had 
chosen to remain in that safe retreat, and fortunate 
for his relations too, though they did not reckon so 
clearly on the rapid movements of hatred and revenge. 
The family at the Lees had retired late in the night 
which brought so much for them to think and talk of, 
and sat down to a late breakfast next day, all but 
Maurice, whom his father said he had sent on a little 
business, and they should not wait for him. Molly 
Dhu, who was far too apt at disguises, assured her 
kitchen associates, who knew less of the facts, that 
the ‘‘ Christian boy was gone to Father Morin at the 
Cross-roads to ax his riverence’s advice if he would 
take the law o’ thim Regans for their wicked slander 
an’ devastation o’ characther.” But an early-rising 
labourer remarked about the same time in Andy 
Ross’s potato-field, that he thought ‘‘ Masther Mau- 
rice O’Dillon must be afther the salmon, for he was 


out that mornin’ afore the crows, an’ if the boy ! 


brought home the full o’ the basket he had wid him 
there would be no want o’ throut at the Lees.” 

Well, all the rest of the Lees family were at break- 
fast, and so occupied that none of them heard the 
outer door, always on the latch, quietly opened, till 
there were heavy steps in the passage, and a sergeant 
of the county police, accompanied by five men in 
uniform and armed with sword and pistol, after the 
fashion of the Irish constabulary, stepped into the 
parlour and said, addressing Cormick, whom he 


come on such an errand, but I hold a magistrate’s 
warrant to arrest Redmond Fitzmaurice and Maurice 
O’Dillon, who are both, I believe, in your house.” 

“ Arrest my son Maurice! for what?” said Cor- 
mick. 

“For the murderous assault committed on Mr. 
Gerald Bourke at the Moss Farm yesterday evening,” 
said the sergeant. 

‘‘ My son had no hand in that transaction.” As 
Cormick spoke he saw by a glance out of the window 
that a still larger party of police had been posted as 
sentinels round his house to prevent the possibility 
of any escape from it, and the good man could scarcely 
refrain from uttering aloud his thankfulness that 
neither of the wanted were there. 

“It is sworn that he had, Mr. O’Dillon; here is 
my warrant, and, disagreeable though the duty is, I 
must and will search your house,” and the sergeant 
produced and unfolded the document of power. 

There was no mistake. The astonished father saw 
that informations had been duly sworn by James 
Regan, Ann Regan, and Terence O”Tool, all as eye- 
witnesses of the fact, not only against Redmond Fitz- 
maurice, but also against his own son, as equally 
guilty of the attempt to murder Gerald Bourke. 

‘** All I can say,” said Cormick, as soon as words 
would come, ‘‘ is, that my son is as innocent as I am 
myself of the deed, and only came to the ground too 
late to prevent it, which Maurice certainly would have 
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done. The information against him is a false and 
wicked accusation ; but, sergeant, I have no blame for 
you, you are here on your duty. Neither Redmond 
Fitzmaurice nor my second son are in or about this 
house, but you have a right to search it, and you 
shall meet with no opposition from any of my family, 
though the large force you have brought with you 
looks as if you had been instructed to expect the 
like.” 

“You are a popular man, Mr. O’Dillon, we did 
not know what your friends and neighbours might 
attempt; I am sorry to search your house, but I 
must do it,” and the sergeant, well accustomed to 
denials and concealments, proceeded to explore recms, 
closets, corners, cupboards—in sbort, the entire man- 
sion, from attic to cellar. It was done in a quiet 
and civil manner, but it was done thoroughly by 
him and his men, while the sentinels outside’ kept 
a keen watch on doors and windows. ‘The spirit of 
the family, notwithstanding their surprise and in- 
dignation, kept them quietly seated at the breakfast 
table; even Connel only ground his teeth, and the 
ould misthress bowed her head and clasped her hands 
for a minute or two as if in secret prayer. A few 
words from Cormick made the kitchen people follow 
their example. Molly Dhu, indeed, had caught up 
the boiling kettle, her favourite weapon of attack, 
but at her master’s command she relinquished it and 
resumed her seat at the table with great dignity, 
remarking that ‘‘dacent people ought to hould 
thimselves above throublin’ sowls that had to do 


| ivery dirthy business they were sint on.” 


But Molly’s plain face told, in spite of herself, of 
a terror that came on her mind, as it did on the minds 
of allthe family. What if Maurice should come back 
from his variously-read expedition while the police 
were in the house? ‘There was no possibility of any- 
body stealing out to meet and warn him. It was 
some relief when the sergeant and his men, looking 


' much disappointed, walked out at last, but they 
partially knew, ‘Mr. O’Dillon, I am sorry to have | 


immediately commenced an equally strict search of 
the outhouses, garden, orchard, and stack-yard, 
while the sentinels widened their circuit, but kept 
the same strict watch. 

‘* Will the crathurs niver be done botherin’ a 
dacent place an’ throublin thimselves to no pur- 
pose?’ said Molly, loud enough tor the searchers 
to hear as she spoke out of the open door; but 
suddenly she lowered her tone, as a sound which 
the inhabitants of Kilmaclone were accustomed 
to hear in still days, and sometimes in still nights 
too, like the winding of a bugle far up the old 
grey mountain, came on the breezeless air. That 
sound was known by the title of Teol Roe’s sign, 
being generally understood to be a mode of tele- 
graphing important intelligence to or from his friends 
in Slievebawn, but how it was produced or worked 
nobody could say. Teol and Co. kept that a secret 
for their own reasons. Opinions were divided as to 
whether the instrument employed was a “ fairy’s 
trumpet,” which Rory Lanagan’s great-grandfather, 
also a mountain distiller, had found hidden in a cave, 
or a natural tube in the sandstone of which Slieve- 
bawn was composed. Whatever it was, the famous 
horn of Orlando never conveyed more certain signals. 
Molly knew and rejoiced in the meaning of the one 
she heard, as in a few minutes it was made clear by 
the appearance of Teol himself, who entered on the 
scene, together with the neighbours from all sides, 
for the news of the police searching the Lees had 
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spread, as the news of the runaway and other festi- 
vities did, and they gathered accordingly. 

The gathering might have led to no good under 
less sensible management than that of Cormick 
O’Dillon. Every face wore an angry look, every 
hand grasped a shillelah, and the boys had com- 
menced a running fire of ill names and abuse to the 
preservers of the public peace, whom the Roscommon 
people with one accord regarded as public enemies, 
when the master of the Lees addressed them from 
his parlour window. ‘‘ Neighbours,” he said, ‘let 
the police alone. I ask it as a favour to myself. 
They are only doing their lawful duty, and it would 
be a disgrace and a trouble to us all if they were 
molested in it.” 

“We'll do anything your honour bids us,” cried 
several voices, with an accompanying flourish of 
sticks. 

“That's right, boys,’ said Teol Roe, the spirit of 
the chevey returning upon him, but in better discip- 
line; ‘‘his honour bids ye to keep the paice, an’ in 
course ye’ll keep it. Give three cheers for the honour- 
able Misther O’Dillon, the dacentest man and the 
raillest gintleman that iver was in Kilmaclone or 
anywhere else; an’ three groans for the thraitors 
that sint the peelers to sairch his respictable house.” 

The three cheers rang out loud and long, as if they 
came from the neighbours’ hearts. ‘The three groans 
were given with proportionate depth and volume, 
but as they ceased, the sergeant, who had by this 
time finished his bootless search, stepped up to Teol 
with, ‘‘ Listen tome, my man. You know where 
Redmond Fitzmaurice is, and we know that you 
assisted him to escape, which is the next thing to 
aiding and abetting in his crime. Now if you don’t | 
want to get yourself into trouble, tell me at once 
where you bid him fly to.”” His disappointment had | 
disturbed the sergeant’s temper, or he would have 
known his man better, for who in the county did | 
not know Teol Roe ? 

“What is your honour axin’ me said Molly's | 
intended, with a look of extreme simplicity. 

“T ask you where is Redmond Fitzmaurice.” 

“Sorra a word I heard about the gintleman in | 
the county Sligo, that I’m jist come out of, barrin’ 
that he was goin’ to be married till a born beauty 
wid gould past countin’,”’ said Teol, endeavouring to 
move away. 

‘None of your nonsense, Teol,’’ said the sergeant, | 
“you know where Fitzmaurice is; and I tell you 
again if you don’t want to get into trouble, you had 
better out with it. In fact, if you don’t, I’ll arrest | 
yourself; and you know what will be the end of that | 
after your doings in the county.” | 

The response was a groan so loud and deep that it | 
startled the family in the house and the neighbours | 
outside. 
_ “Och! och!” cried Teol, dropping on the ground | 
in a heap, and writhing as if in fearful agony. | 
“Help!—help me! It’s the ragin’ colic, or maybe | 
the cholera mortual I’ve tuk, an’ there’s no use in 
axin’ me any questions, for I’ll not be able to spake | 
asinsible word this fortnight. Paddy, ye onchristan 
dragon, what are ye laughing at?” he continued, | 
catching sight of the postboy in a broad grin behind | 
him; “I tell ye I’m in mortual pain; run for Billy 
Blow the cow docther.” 

The medical gentleman thus referred to happening | 
to be on the spot, appeared in the remains of a great- | 
coat girded round him with a straw rope, shoes sim- 





9)» 
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larly fastened to his feet, and a hat without a crown, 
and delivered his opinion that Teol had ‘either a 
narvish faver or some other desaise, an’ must be tuk 
home widout delay.” 

A trick can be improvised in Ireland as quickly as 
a festival. The serious and sympathetic looks of 
Teol’s intelligent friends as they gathered round him 
with loud lamentations over the unfortunate boy 
seized with sickness all in a minute, did not deceive 
the sergeant; but he knew there was no use in 
attempting to frighten or extract further informa- 
tion from Rory Lanagan’s agent, who was forthwith 
raised from the ground by a number of men and 
boys, and borne away to his sister’s home in solemn 
procession, Paddy the Post leading the van, and 
Billy Blow bringing up the rear. The whole neigh- 
bourhood now had caught the alarm, and knew that 
for the present the search had failed. 

“In course,” said Teol, when discussing tho per- 
formance with his familiars in the shelter of the 
patrimonial cabin, ‘‘I knowed the sargeant couldn’t 
arrist me for not tellin’ him where to get Masther 
Redmond; but it didn’t answer to have words wid 
him, considherin’ the little business I thransact. 
Sorra a bit o’ me would been seen at all by the like 
of him, but I wanted to let Molly undherstand that 
I was in time to give thim dacent people up the hill 
a sign consarnin’ Masther Maurice.” 


AN OLD BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 


Tae startling prospect of journeying from Dover to 
Calais or from Folkestone to Boulogne without 
crossing the Channel has already been discussed in 
these pages. The accomplishment of the project by 


| means of a tunnel beneath the sea bottom seems 


now only a matter of time, and in a few years, if 
may be, the old geographical barrier of the Straits ot 
Dover will have almost ceased to exist. The solid 
earth instead of the dreaded sea will then have 
become our great highway to the continent. But 
the novelty of a journey from England to France 
without quitting ¢erra firma, remarkable as it is to 
contemplate, is not without precedent in the history 
of the two countries, as we shall now proceed to 


| show. 


Few persons are aware that there are still to be 
seen on the tall chalk cliffs of the rival coasts of 
England and France the relics of a former land- 

assage from the one shore to the other. Yet both 
at Folkestone and Wissant and at Beachy Head and 
Neufchatel, there are to be seen at this day the 
traces of a huge solid bridge or causeway, by which 
at an early period in the history of the two countries, 
the inhabitants crossed over without taking ship. 

We will try to bring together in a short space as 
much as is at present known of this old causeway, 
which for the time made England a peninsula of 
the continent of Europe. If we do not at once 
succeed in convincing the sceptical, we may at least 
compel them to take more careful note in future of 
the remarkable relics in question. 

The first suspicion of some former land-passage 
from England to the Continent—existing exactly at 
the points in the Straits of Dover where the tunnels 
of to-day are proposed to be made—seems to have 
been entertained as far back as 250 years since. 
Tradition had, indeed, long before favoured the 
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supposition that there was a time in English 
history when 
‘*The Gaul 
Saw Britain linked to his now adverse strand,” 


but it is in the pages of a writer named Verstegan 
(a.D. 1628) that the true data for the belief are tirst 
clearly pointed out. Here are the conclusions at 
which this shrewd observer arrived as he scanned 
the steep cliffs of dazzling whiteness which face each 
other frum the French and English coasts :— 

‘These clifs, on either side the sea, lying just 
opposite the one vutv the other; both of one sub- 
stance (that is of chalke and flint); the sides of both 
towards the sea, plainly appearing to bee broken off 
from some more of tlie same stuffe or matter that 
hath sometime by nature been fastened vnto; the 
length of the said clifs along the sea shore being on 
the one side answerable in eilect to the length of the 
verie like on the other side, and the distance 
betweeu both not exceeding 24 English miles; are 
all great arguments to prove a coniunction in time 
long past to have beene betweene these two 
countries; whereby men did passe on drie land from 
the one vnto the other, as it were over a bridge or 
Isthmus of land, being altogether of chalke and 
flint, and containing in length about the number of 
miles before speciiied, and in breadth some sixe 
English miles or thereabouts, wherebye our countrie 
was then no Iland, but Peninsular, being thus fixed 
unto the maine continent of the world.” 

Such were the remarkable and prescient words 
penned by this writer in the year a.p. 1628. Ata 
meeting of the most eminent English engineers held 
last year, the project fur a tunnel which should join 
the two countries by land, was spoken of as an effort 
to restore the connection which existed in pre-historic 
times between England and Yrance—no mean 
compliment to the views of quaint old Verstegan ! 

That England and France were in olden time 
geographically one, is now placed beyond all doubt 
by thvse who have studied the structure of the 
opposite coasts, and that the last remnant of the 
land which united them stretched across the present 
Straits of Dover (thus forming an isthmus or cause- 
way) seems equally certain. Let us first look at the 
traces which yet remain of this former connection, 
and then briefly notice the probable causes of the 
severance and the origin of the Straits of Dover. 

By the aid of any fairly good map we may see 
that the Straits of Dover have been cut through a 
boldly marked landscape area, which is common to 
both coasts, the severed parts lying on opposite 
sides of the Channel. On the English side this area 
is known as the Wealden, and on the French side as 
the Bas-Boulonnais. The figure of this area is a 
rough oblong, formed by the chalk escarpment 
which runs round it liko a great natural rampart, 
except where it is interrupted by the Straits of Dover. 
At Folkestone the western half of this great chalk 
rampart passes inland round the Weald and reaches 
the Channel again at Beachy Head. Here the 
continuity of the oblong is interrupted by the Straits 
of Dover, but it is resumed in exactly the same 
direction on the opposite coast south of Boulogne; 
whilst the Folkestone escarpment reappears at 
Wissant passing inland in a curved line and meeting 
the coast again near Neufchatel. 





In case this surface configuration of the country 
should be insufficient of itself to show the former | 








AN OLD BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 


union of the two countries, we append some details 
of the substructure of the district. The way in 
which the rocks on each side of the Channel are 
found to be duplicates of those on the other side for 
more than a thousand feet, is very suggestive and 
important. The columns below have been furnished 
by Mr. W. Topley, of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales, in an important paper on the 
structure of the Straits of Dover.* 


VERTICAL SECTIONS ILLUSTRATING THE GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE STRAITS OF DOVER. 

English Coast. French Coast and neighbouring 
parts of the Lower Boulonnais 
(Tertiary Beds). 

Chalk with Flints. 
Chalk without Flints. 
Grey Chalk. 

Upper Green Sand, 
Gault. 

Lower Green Sand. 
Wealden Beds, 


Chalk with Flints. 
Chalk without Flints. 
Grey Chalk. 
Upper Green Sand. 
Gault (Clay). 
Lower Green Sand. 
Wealden Beds. 
etc., etc. 


Thus, although these two districts are now 
separated by the Straits of Dover, geologically they 
are one and the same. In olden time they were geo- 
graphically the same. 

A remarkable piece of geographical evidence may 
now be mentioned. On the Kentish side of the 
Channel, and right at the top of some of the steep 
chalk cliffs, there lie the dry beds of old rivers, 
more than ove hundred feet above the sea which 
roars at their base. Like the chalk on which they 
rest, these old gravel beds end off suddenly, and 
form part of the seaward face of the cliff. Zhey are 
the beds of rivers which once were continuous farther 
eastward. ‘These rivers, in the opinion of Sir Charles 
Lyell and other competent judges, belong to the time 
when the Straits of Dover had not yet sundered 
England from the Continent, and they were probably 
tributary to some greater continental stream. Even 
the Thames itself was probably once a tributary of 
the Rhine. , 

Woe turn now to the question of the separation of 
England irom the Continent, and the beginning of 
our insular history. Here again our old friend 
Verstegan comes to the rescue. 

‘But now whether the breach of this our Isthmus 
were caused by sume great earthquake, whereby the 
sea first breaking through, might afterward by litte 
and little enlarge her passage, or whether it were cut 
by the labour of man in regard of comoditie by 
that passage, or whether the inhabitants of the one 
side or the other by occasion of war did cut it, 
thereby to be sequestred and freed from their 
enemies, must needs remain altogether uncertain.” 

More modern research shows that it was no great 
earthquake or sudden and violent action of any kind 
which broke away England from the continent. The 
more ordinary and every day action of nature is 
found sutficient, at the end of a long period of time, 
to effect such a separation. Here is the rational 
explanation of the breach of ‘this our Isthmus” as 
Verstegan calls it. ‘The Straits of Dover,” says 
Mr. Topley (here expressing the views of geologists 
generally), ‘have been gradually worn through by the 
long continued action of the waves.” He goes on to 
say, ‘It is very likely that at one time, when the 
land stood at «a higher level, and before the sea had 





* Quarterly Jouraal of Science, April, 1872. 
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ALGIERS AS A WINTER RESIDENCE. 


eaten out the Straits, a river ran from south to north 
across the chalk escarpment, which then stretched 
from Folkestone to Wissant. The higher streams of 
this old river are the Rother on the English side 
and the Wimereux and the Slack on the French 
side. Perhaps at that time, or at a still earlier 
period, the South Downs also stretched across 
the Channel to join the escarpment on the south of 
Boulogne. Between the North and South Downs 
there would be a mass of high land ranging nearly 
east and west, joining the high cliffs of Fairlight 
with those of a Créche. The agencies which have 
formed the valleys of the North Downs will also 
have formed the old valley in the Straits of Dover, 
which we may call the valley of the Rother.” 

The gradual destruction of this old solid bridge of 
land or isthmus was thus brought about by a river 
which ran acrossit. The river gradually deepened its 
valley, until the sea gained access to it. The sea took 
up the process of widening the breach, and this pro- 
cess has gone on ever since, and is going on at this day. 

The date of the separation of England from the 
Continent is comparatively recent. 
the domain of pre-historic physical geography rather 
than to that of geology. To-day we find the re- 
mains of the mammoth and rhinoceros in the valley 


gravels of our present rivers, but the origin of the | 


Straits of Dover is considered to belong to even 
a later period than that of the mammoth in Britain. 
H. W. 
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Tue time is at hand when invalids and other migra- 
tory people have to decide on their place of winter 
resort. The choice in many cases is wholly made 
under medical advice, but whether going or sent, it is 
always well to have some clear ideas about the life 
and ways, as well as about the geography and 
climate, of any place which is to be a home for many 
long months. So we give to our readers some 
pleasant light notes from a lady who has passed more 
than one winter in Algiers. 


Not having seen any place more truly oriental, 
all seemed strange and very bright to me on first arriv- 
ing, especially after the discomforts of the voyage. 
Although we were in the “Sinai,” one of the best 
boats of the Messageries Impériales, a rough sea, 
unusual cold, bad attendance, conspired together to 
make our passage from Marseilles a very miserable 
one. We spent the whole of the forty-eight hours 
in our berths, but on hearing that land was in 
sight we went on deck, and certainly the last few 
minutes in the boat, while we entered the lovely 
Bay of Algiers, and then landing, with the bright 
sun warming us, and making everything look glow- 
ing, Were recompense enough for all the short suffer- 
ings of the voyage. 

Numbers of Arabs and Spaniards came in small 
boats to the side of the vessel to take the passengers 
onshore. It is very much to be wished they would 
stay in their boats instead of swarming up on deck 
by the ropes and ladder like a lot of savages. They 
seize hold of every bag and parcel within their reach, 
almost knocking one down in their vehemence, and 
deafening one with their chatter, but the different 
bright-coloured dresses, seen for the first time, made it 
& most picturesque and amusing scene. 


It belongs to | 
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The town of Algiers, conspicuous at a great dis- 
tance by its dazzling whiteness, is built on the incline 
of a hill sloping down to the sea, with scattered 
houses along each side of the bay as far as the eyo 
can reach, the village of St. Eugéne to the north of 
the town, and Mustapha Supérieur and Inférieur to 
the south. We, and all who like country life, live 
in small detached houses or villas, on the hill of 
Mustapha Supérieur, two miles distant, where the air 
is much clearer and cooler than in the town, and free 
from the hurricanes of dust that whirl through tho 
streets on a windy day, not to speak of pestiferous 
odours abounding in the closely built parts of the old 
Arab town. 

Most of the houses are Moorish, being white square 
buildings with flat roofs, but as these native homes 
are especially built with a view to keeping cool in 
the great heat, they are damp and draughty in the 
winter, and French houses, though not so picturesque, 
are far better for invalids. 

‘ Shall we ever want fires?” was ono of our first 
questions on arriving, for the sun then seemed to make 
any artificial heat unnecessary; but very soon we 
were answered in a way we did not at all like, for we 
had days, and even a week or more at a time, of 
rain, varied by an occasional fierce hail and thunder 
storm; once last winter some snow fell, which was a 
most unusual event. Yet with all the long-continued 
and disappointing rain, there was rarely it ever a day 
without some sunshine, and as very quick evapora- 
tion takes place, invalids can go out almost immo- 
diately after the rain. Certainly when the day of 
sunshine comes one is able to forget utterly the rain 
and consequent depression of yesterday. 

You wil generally see in books on the climate of 
Algiers that the thermometer averages 60° in the 
winter. This seems tome to be very vague and mis- 
leading, for after three winters’ expericuce 1 tind 
that the average is— 


Max. Min. 
December ... . 56°. . . 46° 
genuery . . 1... 0B... @ 
peprmary. . . » 6 OF « « « @ 
March . 2 = SOS a ae 
i ag om wh SOB o> oe ce 
PO eo. st ky GR ee oe OD 


Our thermometer was on a shady north wall, and 
we were in the country, where it is always two or 
three degrees colder than in the town. 

One circumstance that makes the air fecl fresh 
even under a burning sun is the almost 
barrier of snow on the Atlas range 
its way the hot wind from the Sahara; but, on tho 


tant 
CousraDne 


intercepting on 


other hand, we have some experience of the scorching, 
dusty sirocco, though it does not become excessive 


till the summer heat. 
The flowers, wild and cultivated, 


APA ON erent 
are on freaks 
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charm in Algiers. All the winter through wo have 
roses, geraniuins, mignionetto, sweet verbenum, violets, 
and several flowering shrubs; and growing wild 


there is always a succession of flowers in the country. 
The African cyclamen is in its beauty in December, 
but long after the flowers have gone it and the 
acanthus clothe the high banks of the shady lanes 
with their lovely foliage; then come jonquils, 
narcissi, a succession of orchids, several sorts of 
asphodel, a bright yellow iris, gladioli, and so on 
all the year round. What strikes the eyo perhaps 
most of all is a lovely clematis that ecvers almost 


every hedge and bush with iis lurge pale-green 
bells, reminding one in colour of English 


hops ; 
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it blossoms in January, and leaves its white feathers { most of them also in a wild state. A great part of the 
behind, like the “honesty” of our hedges. Aloes | landnear the Jardin d’Kssai is planted with vegetables, 
and cactus appear in every possible place, and are | and large fields of artichokes, etc., are grown for the 
used for making impenetrable hedges; the fruit of | market in_ the town, and also for exportation into 
the cactus, or prickly pear, is also much prized by France. Early in winter we have green peas and 
the natives. The country is considered very poor in | young potatoes, and the vegetable market is always 











timber trees, as they consist only of olive, ilex, 
cypress, the remains of some groves of Aleppo pine, 
white poplar, mulberry, orange, lemon, and pome- 
granate.* Palm-trees are very few and far between, 
and do not grow to any size in the neighbourhood of 
Algiers. There is a beautiful avenue of date palms 
in the Jardin d’Essai, or Acclimatisation Garden, but 
their fruit does not ripen, and they look too carefully 
trimmed to come really up to one’s idea of what a 
palm ought to be. This Jardin d’Essai is about 
three miles from the town, and was established by 
the French government as a trial garden, its object 
being, as the name implies, to discover what exotic 
plants may be acclimatised and made of use to the 
colony ; now it is let for a term of forty-nine years to 
the Société Algérienne, with the condition that it is 
still to be kept up for the benefit of the public. 
Bananas and guavas ripen well in this garden, be- 
sides many sorts of oranges, lemons, shaddocks, 
Japanese medlars, mulberries, figs, and apricots, 
which are common in almost every villa garden, and 











* Several spirited proprietors are introducing the Eucalyptus-tree, 
which from its rapid growth gives good premise of filling the country 
even in fifteen years with greves of valuable timber. 
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| avery pretty sight in the early morning, before all 


the cooks have carried off their different stores. 

We spent a great deal of our time in riding and 
driving ; the lovely rides are quite endless, but all on 
roads and in lanes, as there is no grass of any sort. 
The Arab horses, though small and not very strong, are 
as a rule very pleasant to ride. I should recommend 
any lady wishing to ride in Algiers to bring her own 
English saddle, as the French ones are very crooked 
and uncomfortable. Two years ago there were 
plenty of horses to be had, but last year they were 
nearly all taken for the troops, and now it is very 
difficult to get good ones. Donkeys are plentiful, and 
are driven about by the Arabs in droves, carrying 
heavy weights, and looking starved and ill-treated. 
Camels often come into Algiers with Arabs from the 
interior, but they are not used in or about the town. 

Jackals are very common, and their sharp cry can 
often be heard at a little distance from the town, 
answered by the furious barking of all the dogs 
within hearing. There is very little shooting to be 
had in the near neighbourhood of Algiers; a few 
snipe, woodcocks, and partridges can be got, but that 
is about all without going into the interior of tho 
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ALGIERS AS A WINTER RESIDENCE. 


country. Birds seem scarce altogether, and though 
ours is supposed to be a “‘ winter with the swallows,” 
they do not really appear much sooner than in Eng- 
land. The cuckoo’s voice may be heard in the spring, 
and plenty of nightingales singing day and night. 
One great amusement here is the ‘‘ shopping,” for 
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and made herself a friend in Arab families; and in 
1845 she received permission from government to 


| open the school at her own risks; and though dis- 


couraged on every hand, she fought through all diffi- 
culties, and now the school is a recognised institu- 
tion, and the number of girls has increased from 
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ALGIERS AFTER THE FRENCH OCCUPATION, 


there are things to suit every taste: Kabyle and 
Moorish pottery, different sorts of gauze and soft 
materials for making cloaks or dresses, tables and 
umaments of bamboo, brass trays, and Kabyle 
arms and jewellery, are a few of the most tempting 
things. It takes some time to become accustomed to 
the Eastern mode of bargaining for everything one 
buys, but any one who can do it well can generally 
get things at about half the price that is first asked. 
The special handiwork of the place is embroidery of 
different sorts, which the Arabs do extremely well in 
gold and silver on leather or on velvet ; and another 
very common employment is wood-painting, which 
i$ generally done in the most brilliant colours, 
brightened still more with gilding. The tables and 
rackets of this work are very pretty. One particular 
sort of embroidery is best done at a school of Arab 
girls, kept by a Madame Luce, who came to Algiers 
0 1832, and, struck with compassion for the gross 


ignorance of the Arab women, conceived the bold | 


and original idea of starting a school in which she 
might teach the poor little girls some employment, 
and at the same time give them an idea of cleanliness 
and comfort. For several years she studied the 
Arabic language, collected funds for her scheme, 





| 


three or four to two hundred and fifty. The parents 
stipulate that no religious instruction shall be given, 
but Madame Luce would train them to live at least 
the moral life enjoined by their own creed. ‘The 
school is in the old Arab town. After climbing up 
the rough steps of a dark, steep little street, you find 
yourself in a Moorish house, with old carved oak 
doors, the long narrow rooms (some of them about 
nine feet by thirty-nine) built round a courtyard, 
large marble pillars supporting balconies into which 
all theroomsopen. And itis a most picturesque sight 
to see all the little girls, varying from four to about 
eighteen years of age, sitting on the floor, or on low 
stools, doing their fine, delicate embroidery on frames 
before them, dressed in light gauzy materials of the 
brightest colours, a round red cap on their head, and 
their hair and hands, or sometimes only the nails, 
dyed red with henna. 

In going about the town, what strikes one most is 
the endless variety in the costumes of the inhabi- 
tants—Jews, Arabs, Kabyles, Mozabites, Negresses, 
etc., all dressing differently, and in bright, beautiful 
colours. The Arab women with the /aik and white 


veil covering all but their dark eyes, look like ghosts 
gliding in and out of the crowd; but when at home 
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they too dress in a gorgeous way. The jewels 
they wear are quaint, and of a very rough beauty; 
for if the stones are real, they do not mind their 
being full of flaws, and irregular in shape and 
colour; their pearls are rough, and the Arab women 
grease them that their colour may be yellow; the 
diamonds are set in lead, which gives them a dull, 
heavy look. 

We went once to an Arab wedding, and as both the 
families were rich, the dresses and jewels worn by 
the ladies were most splendid. The bride herself—a 
poor little thing of fourteen—looked anything but | 
happy, seated on a cushion on the floor, while her 
mother and a professional dresser painted, powdered, 
aud gilded her face, plaited her hair, and then 
dressed her up in costly clothes, with all the family | 
jewels heaped upon her. All the time her toilet | 
was going on, three frightful negresses played and | 
sang wild Arab music close to the bride’s ear, and | 
others, down-stairs, uttered the curious cry of joy | 
which is a sort of trill on one high note. Little gar- 
lands of white jessamine blossoms were given to | 
every one, and when all was ready she was led to | 
her husband, who was awaiting her in another room. 
He was a very ugly man, more than twice her age, 
and when the poor little bride saw him, she burst 
into tears in a most pitiful way. We wished very 
much that an artist could have been with us, for 
there were so many beautiful Arab ladies sitting 
round on divans and cushions; but as no man except 
a near relation may see a woman unveiled, our wish 
was a vain one. On our way down-stairs after the 
wedding, we saw the servants of the household 
seated in a ring on the floor, eating from one large 
dish of conscoussou, which is the principal food of the 
Arabs; it is made of the semoule of Algerian hard 
wheat, and if only mixed with good butter it is very 
nice to eat. But what the Arabs generally give us is 
made with bad butter, and it is almost impossible to 
swallow it, however much we may wish to please the 
kind giver, who stands close by, urging us to eat 
more, and almost forcing it into one’s mouth in his 
hospitality. Matters were not mended by a friend of 
mine, who dexterously conveyed the rancid morsels 
into a handkerchief on her lap; for as in a hasty 
search for coppers the contents of the handkerchief 
were scattered over the upturned faces of an expec- 
tant crowd, it must somewhat have diminished the 
satisfaction which her apparent good appetite had 
afforded her host. 

The look of the town has been completely altered 
within- the last few years by the handsome boule- 
vards, which, mounted on high arches, now occupy 
the ground once claimed by the sea, and by old Arab 
houses that reached down to the water’s edge, with 
trellised vines stretching along the streets. A com- 
pany started by Sir Morton Peto built these boule- 
vards in 1860, the plans having been supplied by the 
French government. The cathedral and the theatre 
of the present day were originally mosques; but the 
upper part of the town has been left untouched, the 
same steep narrow little streets, with niches in the 
wall serving for Arab shops on each side, and in 
many places the upper stories of the houses meeting 
overhead. The casbah, once the palace of the deys, 
now turned into soldiers’ barracks, stards at the top 
of the town. The population of Algiers is a motley 
collection of Arabs of different tribes, Kabyles, 
Spaniards, Poles, Germans, Italians, Maltese, Ma- 
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honese, Jows, French, and English. By the last 





census of 1866 the numbers within tne walls were 
reckoned as follows :— 





Europeans. 

French Sa ee 16,561 
Foreigners . : 19,702 
Natives. 

Jews ‘ 6,808 
Mohammedans 9,548 

Total in all being. 52,614 


Of the Turks, once the dominant race of Algiers, 
there are very few remaining; Prince Mohamed 
Mustapha, son of a previous dey, is one of those few. 
He now lives with his family in great poverty in a 
small house in the town, having been obliged to sell 
all his jewels and personal property. Before the 
French conquest, the Jews were hated and oppressed 
by Turks and Moors; but with the usual patience of 
their race, and with the assistance of the French 
government, they have fairly worn out their perse- 
cutors, and have, since the fall of the Empire, been 
admitted by their compatriot, M. Crémieux, to the full 
rights of French citizenship. The Mahonese are said 
to be almost the only producers of vegetables here, 
and the Maltese have the entire fruit trade in their 
hands. They also appear to be the best fishermen, 
occupying the greater part of the large fish-market, 
which is in one of the arches below the boulevards. 

I am glad to say we now have a very nice English 
church, consecrated by the Bishop of Gibraltar on 
the 1st of January, 1871. Before it was built we had 
service in a small vault under the boulevards, and as 
it was close to one of the principal town sewers, and 
there was no ventilation, you may imagine what an 
unhealthy place it was, especially to invalids, who 
compose the principal part of the congregation. 
Under these circumstances, and considering the high 
rent paid for even this accommodation, it was thought 
advisable by the English consul, and the rest of the 
church committee, totake the responsibility of building 
a new church, without waiting an indefinite time for 
sufficient funds. As the debt still amounts to £1,120, 
notwithstanding the generosity of the French govern- 
ment, who gave the site, it is to be hoped that the 
confidence placed in the liberality of future visitors 
was not ill-grounded. 

There are many little details of everyday life 
which are hard to put together in a letter, 
but I think few places out of England could 
combine so many interests, and gratify so many 
tastes. In addition to the cheerful society and free 
hospitality you would meet with, there would be 
botanical rambles, geological researches, sails on the 
sea, strolls in the old Arab town, visits to the most 
interesting museum of native products, and the town 
library, to say nothing of endless excursions into the 
interior of the country, of which, however, I must 
confess I as yet know but little myself. A. A. 









ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘LEISURE HOUR.” 


Two adversaries have appeared in tho field to combat 
my ideas on English Pronunciation, as announced in 
the March Part of this journal. Several answers 
were sent, but I presume that the two published im 
May were deemed the most worthy of consideration. 

The main point of my first critic is to defend what 
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ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 


I maintain to be the new-fangled pronunciation of 
the word ‘‘issue,” where the double s is hissed or 
sibilated, from a conscientious reluctance to interpose 
an fh, and thus soften the sound and avoid the 
hissing, seeing- that there is no / in the spelling, 
albeit the speaker’s conscience is quiescent on the 
point when calling for “sugar” at breakfast, when 
he interposes an 4 without scruple, on peril of being 
laughed at if he does not. But, strangely enough, 
the writer of this letter declares that he ‘‘ has hardly 
ever heard the word pronounced otherwise.” Herein 
Imarvel greatly. Did he never attend a court of 
justice? The word “‘issue”’ is a frequently recurring 
word in legal proceedings—‘‘here we join issue,” 
‘there are three issues in this case,’ ‘‘the court has 
to try the issue.” And did he ever hear from the lips 
of judge, barrister, or attorney, the sibilation which 
he insists on? I can truly say I never did, and that 
I think it should be as much avoided in the Church 
as at the Bar. 

The writer misconceives the whole underlying 
principle of the article which he comments on. This 
is disclosed by his remark, ‘“‘ Your correspondent 
refers to the word sugar as settling the question.” I 
did nothing of the kind. My principle is, as laid 
down in the article, ‘‘ not to sacrilice the ease of the 
vocal organs to a dead mark on paper, which got 
there we know not how or when’’—or, in other 
words, to regard euphony rather than spelling. In 
consulting the ease and comfort of the vocal organs, 
we also consult the pleasure of the hearer, for the 
same sound which distresses or embarrasses the vital 
organs, no less displeases the ear of the listener. 
But there are some who say, “ Do not regard the 
organs of speech, only consider the spelling, though 
how it arose, or when, nobody knows; neither regard 
the fact that speech is the primary office of language, 
aud that a million words are spoken for one written 
or printed. The dead mark on paper is of more 
account than the laws of nature as exhibited in the 
action of the lungs and larynx and in the require- 
ments of the human ear.” 

Having thus re-stated my principle, let us see 

) what follows from it. Just this—that in each instance 
we are to be guided by the principle of euphony or 
goodness of sound, and not by a hard and fast rule 
which slavishly follows the spelling. But it results 
from this rule that the reason for a certain pro- 
nunciation of a word will be variously appreciated 
by different persons—a dull ear will not be offended 
by a bad or poor sound, as cannot fail to be the case 
with a quick and sensitive ear. 





Now if my critic had mastered my meaning he 
would not have committed the error of saying that | 
because I interpose an f in dssue, in order to avoid | 
the hissing, therefore I am bound to do the same in 
the words ‘‘ suing,” “ pursuing,” “‘ ensuing,”’ ‘ suit,” 
ete. In these words there is no hissing, therefore there 
18 nO reason for interposing an A which is not needed. 
Euphony is consulted by sounding them as they are 
spelt. But it is otherwise with ‘“issue;” in that 
word the hissing arises from the narrow sound of the 
+ preceding the double s. It is the special combina- 
tion of letters in this instance which has led to the 
vocal insertion of h, in order to soften the sound 
and remove the annoyance. 

The same blunder is no less seen in another word 
which he wrongly adduces. I am pleased to find 
him saying that ‘‘evle is to my ear prettier than 
oils” but he adds, “we say anvil and not anvle.” 
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Exactly so, and there is a good reason for it. A 
broad sound usually requires for the satisfaction of 
the ear to be followed by a narrow one, and tee 
versd. Nature guides us to this, and hence for the 
same reason that we say ev/e, that we may avoid two 
petty sounds, do we sound anvil as spelt, for the 
broad sound of the first syllable requires a narrow 
one for the second. ‘The jaw no sooner opens than 
it desires to close. But to call it anvle would keep it 
open to the speaker’s discomfort, and the sound 
produced would be thick and clumsy. Any one 
with the ghost of an ear will perceive this. 

We are to indulge the ear and the vital organs in 
every case, and in order to do it we must be ready 
to sacrifice the spelling, which is a mere conventional 
thing. and which it is rank superstition and folly to 
consider as of more consequence than the unchange- 
able laws of nature. This doctrine establishes pro- 
nunciation on a scientific basis, instead of absurdly 
punishing our vocal organs and offending the hearer 
out of deference to spelling, which has no authority 
but custom, and which arose we know not how or 
when. The Americans have changed the spelling of 
several words: thus our “labour” becomes with 
them “labor,” ‘‘colowr” is changed into ‘ color,” 
‘neighbour ” into “ neighbor.” 

My critic further remarks, ‘‘There are not many 
people of education who say ‘I saw’ev’, or ‘I heard 
’im,’”? but he does not pretend that it is not a 
distress to the organs to sound the second & in this 
case. To do so causes a stop, and then a conscious 
effort, instead of one good and flowing sound. As 
for ‘‘the people of education,” of whom he seems 
to stand in such awe, I can only tell him that 
they are guilty of affectations like other mortals. 
Thus it was the fashion with fine ladies to call 
James ‘‘ Jeames,”’ the broad sound being voted vulgar. 
Oblige was turned into ‘‘ obleege,”” Rome was called 
‘*Room”’—a noble sound changed into a base one— 
gold became “ goold.” 

On the question of 4, I find that your second cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ Una Voce Poco Fa,” is at direct vari- 
ance with your first, for he says: ‘‘ After so many 
objections, I can yet heartily endorse the writer's 
opinions in regard to the letter h.” Now this is the 
principal point of all. He continues: ‘It is a hugo 
absurdity to persist in aspirating him and her, regard- 
less of the place or the value they have in a sentence ; 
and it is really distressing to note how young ladies 
will sometimes, while reading or talking fluently, 
bring themselves up suddenly with a sob or a gasp in 
order to cram in the aspirate where it is not wanted, 
and where it would be much better omitted.” All 
this is true to the letter. The case of the ‘young 
ladies,” and the ceremonial cleanness with which 
they insist on pronouncing the A/ in all cases, was full 
in my mind when I wrote, but I was too deferential 
to reflect on the niceties of their dainty speech. Thus 
it has become a fashion with them to sound the A in 
neighbourhood. There is a town in Sussex called 
** Midhurst,” and you will .hear a Sussex young lady 
stop in mid-volley at the end of the first syllable, in 
order that she may conscientiously pronounce the A 
in the second, instead of clearing the word at a 
volley — Middurst. The darlings change a good 
sound, one of force and animation, into a bad one, all 
out of an ever-present dread of being thought vulgar. 
“For nothing, vou know, is so vulgar as to leave 
out your h’s.” Now the ever-haunting fear of vul- 
garity is itself the essence of vulgarity, if it were not 
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that in this instance a false theory interposes and 
obliterates the true sense of things. I am pleased to 
find that ‘‘ Una Voce” agrees with me on this point 
also, for he says: ‘“‘G. D. H. objects, not without 
justice, to the principle of following the spelling as 
slavish and pedantic.”” In doing so he again con- 
cedes my whole principle, and our disagreement is 
only about details. 

But, on the other hand, I cannot help suspecting 
a defect of ear in one who makes the following asser- 
tion :—‘‘G. D. H. tells us that certain of our articu- 
late sounds are difficult for the vocal organs. This is 
really nothing but an idea of his. English lungs are 
not distressed by the pronunciation of English syl- 
lables, in whatever order they may occur; and the 
vocal organs will neither be soothed nor offended by 
any collocation of vocal sounds belonging to the Eng- 
lish tongue.” ‘ Una Voce” is inconsistent with him- 
self, for he has observed ‘‘how young ladies will some- 
times, while reading or talking fluently, bring them- 
selves up suddenly with a sob or a gasp, in order to 
cram in the aspirate where it is not wanted.” ‘This 
proves my point, and overturns the shallow idea that 


all sounds are equally agreeable to ‘‘ English lungs” | 


and English ears. ‘‘ Una Voce” ought to know that 
ears and lungs are human, and not English—that 
music is a universal language—that there is a music 
of utterance, and that certain sounds soothe or offend 
the ear—are difficult or easy to the lungs, not because 
they are English, but by reason of an innate and 
universal relation or rather correlation between the 
sounds and the organs. Why is it that Norwich is 


sounded ‘‘ Norridge,” Greenwich ‘‘ Grinnidge,” and | 


London “ Lundun,” but that the organs absolutely 
decline a too difficult task, and substitute other 
sounds? Hence 1t is also that they positively refuse 


to pronounce the ‘‘h” in hour, as too distressing. | 


Who is ever heard to ask, ‘‘ What’s the hour?” or 
to speak of ‘“‘honour”? So much for your corre- 
spondent’s idea that English ears are equally indif- 
ferent to all English syllables. Even he cannot 
altogether discard the claims of nature, for he else- 
where speaks of ‘the claims of sound.” 

He is quite right in affirming the cardinal fact that 
*‘ spelling is sometimes determined by the derivation 
of words as well as by their sounds.” And this is an 
excellent reason why the spelling should remain 
unchanged, as a reminder to us of their origin, but it 
is no reason why we are to distress our organs by a 
slavish adherence to the spelling. Render to the ear 
what is due to the ear, and to the eye what is due to 
the eye. It is desirable that the existing spelling 
should be retained whenever it enables us to trace 
derivation. But there is also a further reason. One 
form of spelling is felt to be ennobling, when a form 
true to the sound would be felt to be debasing, or at 
all events lowering. If the Marquis of Cholmondeley 
were to abrogate the proud sweep of these syllables 
and henceforth write himself Chumly, would not the 
eye feel pained at the difference? or if another 
noble house, instead of writing Grosvenor, should 
subside into Grovener, should not all be sensible of a 
loss of dignity ? But it would be in vain to ask them 
to sound their names as spelt, for the organs of man- 
kind would stout.y refuse to do it. 

But to proceed with ‘‘Una Voce.” He also commits 
the same blunder in supposing that since I would 
interpose an h in the sound of “ issue,” therefore I 
would do the same in whatever words the double s 
He calls it ‘‘my implied rule.” Nay, my 


occurs. 
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rule implies just the contrary. Euphony, or beauty 
of sound, is to govern in every instance. The very 
thing which I abhor as a piece of pedantic foolery is 
ahard and fast rule. Let me tell him that I would 
not interpose a vocal h in hissing, because the sound 
echoes the sense. Hissing is a vile act, and it is fitting 
that it should be represented by a vile sound. As to 
blessing, an interposed h would, in my opinion, only 
injure the sound, which is best as spelt. But I should 
not hesitate to say ‘‘God dblessh you,” for without 
tho aspirate the sound is bad. ' 

I need not say that ‘‘Una Voce” is equally 
wrong in inferring that because I plead for Darby, 
therefore every eis to be sounded asa. I certainly 
like clerk to be sounded clark, as it used to be until 
the other day, as clurk is insufferably dull. But com- 
mercial men do it to save exertion, for the same 
reason that lawyers debase the lordly o in lordship 
and say ‘‘ Yer ludship.’” Counsel may be guilty of 
this for shortness sake, but they are never guilty of 
hissing like geese when pleading an “issue.” My 
| eritic can hardly say how Shakespeare would have 
| pronounced his own lines— 





‘‘ Spirits are not finely touched 
3ut to fine issues.” - 


, I can assure him with confidence that he would have 
' called it ‘‘isshues,” and for two reasons. Firstly, 
Shakespeare had an exquisite ear, as his blank verse 
—an absolute creation of his own—abundantly 
testifies; and, secondly, he was no pedant, and 
would have scouted the affectation. 

My two critics are at variance about the pronun- 
ciation of the word my. One would in all cases 
call it mz, a harsh sound, and specially objectionable 
when followed by a broad sound, as in “ my wife,” 
“my daughter;’? whereas ‘‘Una Voce” opposes 
| the adoption of the short sound ‘to a great extent, 
but thinks it should not be carried further.” But 
he again misunderstands me if he thinks that I would 
adopt it in all cases. Mine is a flexible system, 
plastic to all the volitions of the ear. Thus it 
would be absurd to curtail the my in the Miltonic 
speech, ‘‘ My voice is still for war,” or in any posi- 
tion of similar emphasis. But in lively or ordinary 
discourse the long mi checks the flow of sound, and 
has a clumsy effect. Now, throughout, my constant 
appeal is to the ear, for the main office of language 
is to be spoken, and it follows that a dull ear is 
impervious to reasons which are very manifest to one 
that is sensitive. 

“Una Voce” makes a sad slip when he informs 
us that ‘the sound we give to o in son is one of its 
legitimate sounds, where the o has the sound of the 
win fun.” He might as well tell us that three isa legi- 
timate value of five. O is one sound, and one sound 
only. It is always round O, as the children call it; 
if you sound it as w, you suppress its own sound, and 
substitute for it the sound of another vowel. 

This writer deals in paradoxes. He scouts the 
idea that ‘‘our language is a great trust to be 
jealously guarded by each succeeding generation. 
He maintains that language takes its own cours? 
quite independently of’ human or “individual influ- 
ence.” Will he tell us that the English Bible has 
had no influence upon our spoken and written Eng- 
lish? ‘Will he tell us that a great writer has no such 
influence? Will he tell us that the study of the 
English classics has no effect in elevating and purify- 
, ing the national taste, and moulding the language of 
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A MIDLAND TOUR. 


the masses? ‘True it is that vulgar influences do 
largely prevail; but it is with language as with 
morals, a number of high examples have still their 
use, and arrest the tendency to deterioration. They 
have not all the influence we could wish, but they 
have still a great deal. Both language and morals 
would be much more debased than they are without 
these lofty examples. 

Then as to the unity of language, he denies that 
a language has any unity. But surely the staple of 
our English speech is Saxon and not Latin, and every 
civilised language has in like manner a genius and 
unity of its own. Will he tell us that he can discern 
no difference of spirit and genius between English 
and French ? Will he maintain that neither language 
bears the impress of the national mind and character ? 





Undoubtedly language preserves a unity just as an | 
individual maintains his identity: both the language | 
and the individual undergo many moral and physical | 
changes, they have both many vicissitudes, but there | 
is a fundamental ‘‘ego”’ which in both cases enables | 
us with perfect truth to describe them as the same. 

To jealously preserve the purity of language is an | 
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many rural parishes. But in many cases the chil- 
dren do not properly confide in their parents, nor 
take counsel with them. Often the father and 
mother only hear by report that a son or daughter 
is engaged to be married. And when a marriage 
takes place, there is little ability or leisure for 
training the little ones. They are petted, and— 
they are knocked about. While the mother makes 
nails, the baby is nursed by a sister four or five 
years old. When the child begins to work and 
to earn a shilling or eighteenpence a week, the 
money goes into the common stock, and this con- 
tinues in the better ordered families till the children 
marry; but in many cases the elder children live as 
lodgers with their parents, paying a weekly sum for 
their board, and keeping the rest of their earnings 
for themselves. Hence the young people are often 
well dressed while the parents are ill-clad and ex- 
tremely poor. In most families the young go out and 
come in as they please at all hours. The family tie 
is weak and loose. When a young man is about to 
wed, if he has been a frequenter of public-houses, 
and the young woman belongs to a very poor family, 


object of high value, not only in a literary but in a | they frequently marry without possessing, or having 
moral sense. G.D. H, | the means of procuring, one single article of furni- 
| ture, and live at first with one of the parents. 
| After such a start, they often remain in an impover- 
| ished state for life, with scanty furniture, not 





A MIDLAND TOUR. 
XXI.—AMONG THE NAILERS OF HALESOWEN. 


We return to Halesowen, the birthplace of Shen- | 
stone, which, though 10 to 12 miles from any part of | 
Shropshire, and surrounded by Warwickshire and | 
Worcestershire, was formerly held to belong to | 
Shropshire, but is now placed in Kast Worcestershire. | 
It is divided into six ecclesiastical parishes, and one | 
other part of it belongs to a ‘‘ Consolidated District,” 
of which the principal portion is in the parish of | 
Rowley Regis. The district of the old parish church, 
which bears the original name of Halesowen, has a | 
population of between six and seven thousand ; the 
entire population in 1861 numbered 11,511; and in 
1871, 13,376. Halesowen was the birthplace not | 
only of Shenstone, but of William Caslon, one of | 
the earliest of Letter Founders, and Dr. Adam Lit- | 
tleton, the Latin Lexicographer. The Venerable | 
Archdeacon Hone, author of ‘Lives of Eminent | 
Christians,”’ “‘ The Future Life of Blessedness,”’ etc., 
is rector of the parish. 

Although there are bar-iron, rivet, gun-barrel, | 
tube, spade and shovel, and horn button makers, | 
and miners, too, here, most of the population are 
Nailers. We have already alluded to this class, and 
here make them the subject of special inquiry. They 
have many peculiarities. The younger women and | 
girls are in general more healthy, well-formed, and 
comely than similar classes in neighbouring towns. 
But the nailers are not a strong race, and are below 
the average height, which may be due to many | 
causes, and among the rest to premature marriages 
and intermarriages (for all seem related): it may be 
owing also to early work over the fire. Boys usually 
egin nail-making at eight or nine, girls at nine or 
ten years of age. Asa rule the nailers marry early, 
often at eighteen or nineteen; and one great evil 
among them is the low condition of family life. The 





all together worth £2, and an untidy house. 


' to buy new. 


| pay- 
, make only ten shillings a week, nine, eight, seven, 


| liberty hitherto. 


| death. 


The 
better clothes get worn out, and there is no money 
An old inhabitant tells us that when 
he first came to Halesowen few of the women could 
sew; and even now it is an art which requires to be 
petted and helped by mothers’ meetings, ete. Soon 
the wife is laid by for a time, and they have to depend 
on the man’s work, which may bring in nine or ten 
shillings a week, the woman’s earnings being gene- 
rally five or six. While the family increases, poverty 
also increases. At length the children can earn 
something; the family income improves, and they 
live better. Nothing is saved, except by a few. 
If the man is given to beer—for beer, not spirits, is 
the common drink of the tippler—he spends his wages 
on himself, and his wife and children work for the 
house. Many of the people get an old look at an 
early age; a stranger could hardly guess the age of 
a woman beyond thirty, and a man at forty seems 
nearly sixty. When the young grow up, they leave 
their parents, who again become dependent on their 
own earnings. The old cannot make as good nails 
as the young. Sight and strength diminish; and 
they are obliged to take to inferior work, with less 
The man and woman between them come to 


six, five, four, and even less. They thought they 
lived hardly before, but now it is far worse with 
them. They hate the thought of the workhouse 
more than most people, for they have had unbounded 
Many, without exactly dying of 
starvation, rather than go into ‘‘the House,” put 


| up with insufficient food for years, and gradually 


sink into a state of extreme debility, which ends in 
While they live they are treated with little 
respect by the young people. An old father or 
mother, or both, may dwell with one of their chil- 
dren, but they probably pay something out of their 
pittance to the son or daughter for rent, even if 


moral state of the people, we are told, is by no means | receiving parish relief; and perhaps their food is alto- 
specially degraded, and Halesowen might even, on | gether separate, and taken at another table, or at 
moral grounds, be preferred as a residence to very | another time; most likely, too, it is of an inferior sort. 
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The curse of this people is the “Truck” system, 
to which we have already alluded, and of which, as 
regards the hand-made nail trade, Halesowen may 
be called the very centre. We take the opportunity 
here of inquiring into it. Of late years this system 
has greatly flourished, and it appears to prevail in 
its worst form among the nail-makers. And although 
it is pleaded on its behalf that it provides the families 
of the workmen with food and clothing which they 
would otherwise be often unable to obtain through 
the intemperance of the husband and father, it may 
be answered that it is nevertheless most unsatis- 
factory, and degrading and oppressive to the people, 
and breeds hate between them and their employers. 
The laws of England have denounced it for 400 years, 
yet, as we say, it flourishes. ‘There is a class of men 
here called ‘‘ market-foggers,” who have themselves 
been nailers, and who act as a kind of “ middle- 
men,” or ‘‘ go-betweens,” buying nails from the nail- 
makers, and taking them about for sale to the dif- 
ferent warehouses, where they vend them at less 
than the ‘list prices.’* These men, or their 
relations, keep ‘‘tommy shops” and _ beer-houses. 
They supply such of the poor nailers as work for 
them with iron-rod on credit, and, when nails are 
brought in, pay for them in “truck,” that is, in 
goods of an inferior kind charged for at exorbitant 
prices. The poor nailers are the slaves of the 
“‘foggers,” who rarely, if ever, let them have 
any money, and place every temptation to drink 
in the way of their customers: these are often 
kept waiting in the tap-room—both sexes and all 
ages together—for hours at a time. <A ‘Special 
Commissioner” of the ‘ Birmingham Gazette” (in 
November, 1870) observes: ‘‘'The abuses of ‘fog- 
ging,’ when combined with the ‘tommy’ system, 
are not more glaringly manifest in any part of the 
Black Country than at Islington, in the parish of 
Halesowen. A ‘market-fogger’ keeps a public- 
house and a ‘tommy’ shop here. Adjoining are a 
number of filthy hovels used as tenements by the 
proprietor’s workmen, and within the same boundary- 


wall are the smithies or workshops. So’snugly huddled | 


together, the poor serfs are most favourably placed 
fur the operations of the ‘tommy’ master. By vari- 
ous distinct contrivances, by modes of petty oppres- 
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the iron was at length given out, the greater portion 
of the poor wretches were utterly unable to carry 
away their bundles; some staggered along gibbering 
unmeaning sentences in an ididtic state of intoxica- 
tion, and probably reached their cheerless homes in 
the early hours of the Sabbath morning.” Further, 
he speaks of some poor nailers who are paid by notes 
which can only be changed at the public-house; and 
of employers who subject their people to temptation 
in a yet more direct manner. “Indeed,” he observes, 
‘throughout the nail districts I have invariably 
found that these snares and pitfalls, contrived by the 
‘tommy’ master, completely surround the wretched 
handicraftsman, and push thousands of families de- 
pendent on them towards the brink of starvation b 

this growing and detestable custom of trafficking in 
drink.’’ He further adds, that from facts ascertained 
by an Anti-Truck Association in the neighbourhvod, 
it was found that among the ‘fifteen hundred nailers 
who, by a considerable stretch of the imagination, are 
said to live at Halesowen, it was found that wages 
had become so exceedingly low, that a man and wife 
and four childien, working sometimes fourteen, six- 
teen, and even eighteen hours a day, had not on an 
average been able to earn more than twenty-two 
shillings a week; and that ‘foggers,’ by truck 
practices, fraudulent scales, deceit in count, over 

charges for iron, refusal to accept nails on the pre- 
tence that they were not exact in size, and other extor- 
tions, managed to get twenty or thirty per cent. out 
of thatamount.” It was ascertained that in this way 
most of the nailers were reduced to a condition of 
great wretchedness, whole families having scarcely 
any bedding, and often sleeping in one room. ‘The 
rate of wages, indeed, is brought down step by step 
until it is so low that the wretched workers are 
scarcely able to keep body and soul together. Yet, 
strange to say, the system has never been opposed, as 
might have been expected, by the Trades’ Unions.” 
It is hoped, however, that it will be wholly abolished 
by the new Government Bill, which, it is understood, 


| will come into operation on the 1st of January, 1873. 


sion—such, for instance, as charging eighteenpence | 


a week for ‘stallage’—and by practices known only 
to his tribe, this ‘fogger’ brings down the amount 
of his workmen’s wages to a mere pittance, and this 
he compels them to spend in ‘ tommy’ or consume in 
drink.” Again, the ‘‘ Commissioner” describes 
another establishment :—‘“ The nail-makers employed 
by a well-known ‘fogger’ have to go to his public- 
house to ‘ weigh in,’ and after doing so, and receiving 
their miserable earnings, they are compelled to wait 
there until it suits the convenience of ‘Mr. Fogger’ 
to deliver out iron to the workpeople to make up into 
nails. The consequence is a frequent repetition of 
scenes Which would make humanity shudder. Only 
a short time ago a large number of men, women, and 
girls were kept waiting for iron-in this ‘ fogger’s’ 
den until past eleven o’clock at night. How they 
passed the time it is needless to inquire; but when 











* It is an advantage to the nail factor to buy nails in this way, ready 
packed and without trouble, instead of giving out iron, and getting the 
nails made. Some of the needy class of nailers, however, go to a ware- 
house individually to “ weigh in,” and the nails are refused by the ware- 
houseman for some reason, or, perhaps, for no reason at all. So the poor 
nailer takes them to one of the “ 





same warehouse, where he gets paid for the nails without any diffi- 
culty.—Special Commissioner of the Birmingham Gazette. 








rers,” who carries them to the very | 





But there are some exceptions; not all the nail- 


| makers in Halesowen are in this desperate condition. 


A factory has recently been opened here, which 
the ‘‘ Special Commissioner”? commends as a model 
establishment, where the workmen labour under none 
ot the disadvantages which fall to the lot of their 
grimy, abject, and ‘“‘tommy”-ridden brethren, but 
seem comfortable and contented. 

But the hand-made nail trade is declining and 
dying out. The number of people employed therein 
in this part of England is probably less than 20,000, 
not half what it was thirty years since; while in some 
other parts of the country it is extinct. Machinery is 
gradually absorbing the whole trade, which has also 
to endure the severe competition of Belgium. En- 
ployers are struggling with and underselling one 
another ; the truck-men undersell the masters, and 
the masters lower their wages to beat the truck-men. 
The workman’s means of subsistence are thus reduced 
by a gradual but sure decline to the lowest point, and 
the heart of the people seems taken out of them by 
sorrow and disappointment. Every now and then, 
however, they “fire up.”” For many years disturb- 
ances of some kind have been almost periodic. One 
principle is always carried out by the nailers, viz., 
that they must all strike together. If three-fifths 
can get full wages and the other two-fifths strike 
because they cannot, the three-fifths must stand 


still 
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AMONG THE NAILERS.. 


sill till the rest obtain their demand. In July, 
1872, upwards of 10,000 nail-makers, men, women, 
and children, were on strike in South Staffordshire 
and East Worcestershire, and rejected all offers 
short of an addition of 20 per cent. to the ‘ List 
Prices.” But it is beyond question a failing trade. 
All intelligent parents try to get their children 
into other trades; but the very diminution of their 
own earnings, which leads them to think of this, 
makes them employ their young ones in the nail- 
shop, that they may help to bring in the family 
bread. ‘They cannot themselves take to anything 
else, for they are not fit for any regular employ- 
ment, which they would regard as a sort of bond- 
age. They work by quantity, not by time; get 
up when they like, go to bed when they like, and 
choose their own hours for labour and for rest. 
Sometimes they are still in the nail-shop at eleven at 
night; but often they do not begin in the morning 
till after breakfast. 

We have mentioned their want of physical strength. 
But in some respects many are ingenious and handy ; 
and there is a good sprinkling of highly intelligent men 
among them. The habit of the people in working toge- 
ther in their little smithies, or close to one another— 
their familiarity is particularly shown in the prevalence 
of nick-names—their ready access to each other’s 
shops, and the resting intervals called ‘‘ meal-times,”’ 
give opportunities for conversation, and do part of the 
work of education. Penny weekly newspapers have 
alarge sale among them. There are many who read 
tracts. Drunkenness seems to have greatly dimi- 
nished. Through religious teaching and education, 
and the influence of the temperance movement, 
there is a much larger number than formerly of 
habitually sober men. There is, however, a great | 
prevalence of ‘‘ touchiness ;” they are easily offended, | 
but they also have much warmth of heart. Moreover, | 
there are individual instances of the possession of | 
sone remarkable qualities, or of qualities less rare in 
themselves, but possessed in a remarkable degree. 
These have been seen, we are told, ‘in refinement 
and delicacy of feeling; in extreme poverty borne 
without a murmur, and deliberately kept out of the 
sight of those who could relieve it; in self-sacrificing 
kindness to neighbours; in self-denial, involving the 
privation of necessary food, for the sake of giving 
something to missions, the erection of a church, etc. ; 
and in conscientious efforts to benefit the souls of 
others; in unfeigned gratitude for God’s goodness 
under circumstances which seem to tell of nothing 
but privation; in the most simple reliance on the 
love and providence of God; in scriptural know- 
ledge ; in deep Christian experience. Such examples 
found among the very poor overwhelm us,” says our 
informant, ‘“‘ with shame at the thought of owr having 
80 much less of faith, and self-denial, and love. 
There is something sublime,” he adds, ‘‘and de- 
manding the highest reverence, in such wonderful 
instances as have been known amongst this people 
of ‘having nothing, and yet possessing all things.’ ” 

The bulk of the population of Halesowen are, 
we have reason to fear, only occasional attendants on 
public worship. The greater part of the seats in the 








church are appropriated by the “ well-to-do” people; | 
and as the working classes have a predilection for | 
equality, and as, moreover, they appear to prefer | 
small places of worship, in which all are near to the | 
preacher and to each other, the majority of those who | 
go anywhere go tochapel. Perhaps most of the nailers | 


already paid a visit to the coal-mines. 
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who have any religion at all are Primitive Methodists, 
and these and the Independents are the principal sects 
here, though there are also some Baptists and some 
New Connexion Methodists. ‘‘ Primitive Method- 
ism,’’ we are told by a Churchman, ‘takes with so 
excitable a people. Enthusiasm and sudden conver- 
sions (with frequent and sad relapses),’”’ he says, 
“are to be seen. When the fever stage is past, 
there is often an inclination for the less agitating 
ways of the church. It is a mystery,”’ he adds, ‘‘ how 
these people induce one another to give as they do 
for chapel-building. A number of people with low 
wages will build a chapel to hold perhaps three 
hundred, and keep it going out of their own resources. 
Even though they borrow most of the money, and 
mortgage the property, it must be no little matter to 
pay for the lighting and warming, and the interest 
of the borrowed money.” The total amount of church 
and chapel accommodation, however, is far below that 
which such a population should require. 

The school accommodation at Halesowen is good, 
and apparently sufficient. The children leave the day- 
schools when they begin nailing, but most of them 
attend Sunday-schools with more or less regularity, 
and often remain till they are twenty or more. 
Many, of course, leave earlier, and there is often a 
change of character for the worse about that time; 
public worship is forsaken, and morals and manners 
deteriorate. Most of the Sunday-school teachers, 
however, in both church and chapel, as'well as the 
preachers among the Primitive Methodists, are 
nailers, and some of them are excellent teachers. 

But we have spoken of the Miners—let us walk 
down towards the pits. No one would think we are so 
near them. A quiet country lane, with ferns, honey- 
suckle, and sweetbrier nestling in the banks, and 
hedgerows shaded with well-grown chestnut-trees, 
and flanked by meadows well wooded and divided by 
high old-fashioned hedges, seems more likely to lead 


| us to some ancient-looking farmhouse with drowsy 


outbuildings and grass-grown courtyard, white- 
washed walls, diamond panes, and heavy porch, 
where everything has gone quietly to sleep under the 
influences of a summer’s day, and the silence is un- 
broken save by the soft cooing of pigeons sunning 
themselves on the barn-ridge, or the creaking of a 
crusty old weathercock that grumbles with every 
breeze. And standing a little back from the road on 
our right, we see just such an old-fashioned mansion, 
with its gardens, courtyards, and outbuildings. 
But it stands there a mere relic of the past, a waif 
just as it were above high-water mark on the shore 
of a busy sea whose rising tide of grimy pits, un- 
sightly heaps of slag, clanking foundries, heated 
furnaces, and smoky chimneys, has swept away green 
fields, perfumed meadows, waving woods, and spark- 
ling streams, and whose busy sounds break in cease- 
less echoes on the ear. We again stand on the 
borders of the Black Country. 

We need not go down into the pits, as we have 
It was here, 
we believe, that pit preaching was commenced by 


the clergy, and the curates still hold a pit-service 


weekly. (We have described one of these services 
in the ‘‘ Sunday at Home” for August.) 

The miners—like the nailers—are fond of giving 
nick-names to each other. We learn that such 
names as “Old Oss,” ‘Straight Hair,” ‘ Punch,” 
“The Turnip,” “Snowy,” etc., are common, and, 
what is very remarkable, these names are so gene- 
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rally used, that the real names are lost sight of. 
Many anecdotes might be collected to show the great 
difficulty of discovering a person in the collieries 
without being in possession of his nick-name. We 
quote one, which may be taken for what it is 
worth. ‘A respectable attorney, during his clerk- 
ship, was sent to serve some legal process on a man 
whose name and address were given to him with 
legal accuracy. He traversed the village to which 
he had been dizected from end to end without suc- 
cess ; and after spending many hours in the search, 
was about to abandon it in despair, when a young 
woman who had witnessed his labours kindly under- 
took to make inquiries for him, and began to hail 
her friends for that purpose. ‘Oi say, Bull-yed, does 
thee know a mon neamed Adam Green?’ The bull- 
head was shaken in sign of ignorance. ‘ Loy-a-bed, 
does thee?’ Lie-a-bed’s opportunities of making 
acquaintance had been rather limited, and she could 
not resolve the difficulty. Stumpy (a man with a 
wooden leg), Cowskin, Spindleshanks, Cockeye, and 
Pigtail, were severally invoked, but in vain; and the 
querist fell into a brown study, in which she re- 
mained for some time. At length, however, her 
eyes suddenly brightened, and, slapping one of her 
companions on the shoulder, she exclaimed triumph- 
antly, ‘ Dust my wig! whoy he means my feyther!’ 
and then, turning to the gentleman, she added, 
‘You should ha’ ax’d for Ould Blackbird !’ ” 

But we must take leave of Halesowen. Here, 
however, is the brickyard described by Elihu 
Burritt,* in his ‘ Black Country and its Green 
Border Tand,’ and which he considered the best 





average example of these yards in the Black Country; | 


which also is referred to by Mr. George Smith, of 


Coalville, Leicester, in his ‘‘ Cry of the Children;” | 


the latter adding, ‘‘ Bad as were the sights Mr. 
Burritt describes, his wonder, not to say horror, 


would have been intensified had he examined into | 


the child labour of the dust-sifters and punchers-out 
of the holes.” (Our readers will pardon us if we 
linger yet a moment.) ‘All over Staffordshire,” 
says Mr. Smith, 


‘there are hundreds of young | 


people engaged in these unfeminine and most pesti- | 


ferous occupations. Then there are the young women 
in a half-nude state setting and drawing the bricks 
to and from the kilns, and ‘ punning in,’ most un- 
womanly work.” Mr. Baker, Inspector of Factories, 
says: ‘‘One may searcely recognise, either in the 
person, or the mind and manner of the female clay- 
worker, a feature of the sex to which she belongs.” 
Lord Shaftesbury recently said ‘“‘he went down to 
a brickfield, and made a considerable inspection. 
On approaching he first saw what appeared like 
eight or ten pillars of clay, which he thought were 
placed there in order to show how far the clay had 
been worked. 
astonishment, that they were living beings. They 
were so like the ground on which they stood, their 
features were so undistinguishable, their dress so 
besoiled and covered with clay, their flesh so like 
dust, that until he approached and saw them move he 
believed them to be products of the earth. 
approached they were so scared at seeing anything 
not like themselves that they ran away screaming, 
as though he were something satanic.” And Mr. 
Smith further observes: ‘‘ Any one witnessing the 





* This brickyard has recently been closed in consequence of the mines 
approaching very near it ; another, however, is in work, close to the Old 
Hill station, about a mile and a half from Halesowen. 


On walking up he found, to his , 


When he | 


| 
| 





A MIDLAND TOUR. 


girls thus employed, as they are, amongst rough and 
uneducated boys, carrying bricks up ladders, clay on 
their heads, with matted hair—carrying bricks jn 
and out of the hot kiln, loading bricks in trucks, 
running bricks away from moulders—doing all this 
often in a semi-nude state, and without restrictions 
as to the hours of labour—must be unfavourably 
impressed with the conduct and character they will ac. 
quire, and the part they will play in the drama of life, 
I have seen hundreds of girls working in brickyards, 
and at the present day I do not know of a dozen that 
have turned out clean, tidy, careful, and respectable 
wives.’ One of the most shocking features of the 
system—the employment of little children in the 
brickfields—has happily this year been abolished, 
We trust that the labours of Mr. George Smith on 
behalf of the little ones will not be forgotten. 

But we hasten on our tour, for our time is brief, 
and many interesting objects are yet before us. The 
walk to the railway-station is a long one, and the 
people of Halesowen, like the people of Stourbridge, 
suffer much inconvenience thereby. The whole dis. 
trict greatly needs railway extension for the accon- 
modation of the people and the full development of 
its resources. 





Woman's Rights. 


A ricut to watch when others sleep, 
To soothe the bed of pain, 

‘j‘o eause the weary troubled heart 
To wake to hope again. 


To bring soft influence to bear 
Upon earth’s bitter strife, 

And strew with flowers of Paradise 
The beaten track of life. 


To make of home a beacon light 
In sorrow’s stormy day, 

Where tossed and troubled ones will turn 
Fond thoughts when far away. 


To guide the early steps of youth 
And childhood’s budding years ; 
And, like her Lord, with gentle hand 

To dry the falling tears. 


Who would exchange these charities 
For any glittering crowd? 

Or covet in their place debate, 
Or plaudits long and loud ? 


Not in the earthquake nor the wind 
Was felt the moulding power, 

’Twas in the still small voice it came 
In that calm solemn hour. 


Noiseless the rootlets grow apace, 
We see them not nor hear ; 

The dew falls silently, the sun 
Shines, and the flowers appear. 


Brave hearts, bear up, be patient now, 
The reaping-time will come ; 

Root up the weeds, sow the good seed 
In that dear field, your home. 


MARGARET MACKAY: 











